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NEW ZEALAND SETS SAFETY RECORD—PILOTS FLY 60 HOURS PER MONTH 


ALPA ASKS FOR 
SAFETY TRANS- 
FER TO LCC. 


Advocates Separation of Pro- 
motional from Regulatory 
Functions 








By EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


The Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee, organized at the behest of the 
President to study impending avi- 
ation legislation, has been holding 
private interviews with the parties 
in interest in an effort to com- 
plete its report by the time Con- 
gress convenes November 15, 
1937. 

On October 13, at the invita- 
tion of the Committee, the rep- 
resentative of The Air Line Pilots 
Association attended, submitting a 
formal statement in, which he ar- 
gued for the transfer of safety 
regulations to the I. C. C. There- 
after he was quizzed for two 
hours. 

The formal statement placed in 
the record on behalf of the pilots 
was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Before Special Committee on 
Aviation 
Appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce 

The purpose of this committee, 
as we understand it, ‘is to deter- 
mine the extent to which avia- 
tion should be regulated and by 
what agency of the Government. 
We do not believe there is any 
doubt but that air transportation, 
at least, by reason of the nature 
of the business and the hazards 
involved, may properly be regulat- 
ed by the Government under the 
police power. 

Especially Interested in Safety 
We are especially interested in 
he safety phase of the regulation 
of air transportation, and we have 
in the past recommended to Con- 
gressional and special committees 
hat the regulation of safety 
hould be undertaken by the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission, and 
ot by the Department of Com- 
merce. We are still of that opin- 
on. 

Our expression on this subject 
not intended to be a reflection 
im the personnel of the Bureau of 
ir Commerce. We have reasons, 
if course, and those reasons go to 
he fundamentals of good govern- 
ment. 

In our studies of this subject 
Wer the last few years we have 
ome to the conclusion that the 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





llinois Air 
Pilots Elect 
New Officers 


Illinois Air Pilots newly elected 
licers for the coming year are: 
farold A. McGrath, President; 
YY. Harold Golden and Edwin 
Valdeman, Vice Presidents; Vio- 
t Westermann, Secretary. Direc- 
’s were named from airport 
lanagers, commercial operators, 
bortsman pilots, and girls’ pilot 
Poups. « 




























TAIS TYPE OF PILOT HAS CO-OPERATED WITH 
HIS FELLOW WORKERS— HE HAS HELPED BUILD 
AIR TRANSPORTATION —dH/S EXCELLENT RECORD HAS 
EARNED THE PUBLIC'S CONFIDENCE AND pect AY 
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LOWERED LIMITA- 


| tions Enhance 
SAFE FLYING 


According to press dispatches 
appearing in Wellington, New 
Zealand, air safety is greatly en- 
|hanced through pilots not being 
|overworked. Company practices 
| permit air line pilots to fly about 
60 hours a month, under a system 
'of two days on duty (an average 
|of approximately 4 hours per 
day), followed by two days off. 

Contrast to American Methods 
_ This system is in definite con- 
, trast to methods employed by some 
| American companies who are con- 
stantly striving to fly their pilots 
‘and copilots to the breaking point 
| with flagrant disregard for the 85- 
hour maximum fiying limitation 
|established by a National Labor 
| Board Decision, No. 83, included 
in the Air Mail Law and later 
|made a part of their contracts. 
|The 85-hour maximum was deter- 
|mined after a long careful survey 
| by all parties concerned and the 
action was in accordance with a 
|resolution approved during the 
|convention of the Aero Medical 
‘Association in Chicago. 


Working Conditions Contribute 








‘“‘Necessity Is the Mother of Invention” 





to Accidents 
As outlined in the New Zea- 
land articles, opinion there is 








It is well to recall occasionally the manner in which ALPA came into existence. 


pay. The challenge was met immediately and effectively. 


those who come after. A few, a very few we are happy to say, had a free ride. 


very beginning included over 90 per cent of all eligible pilots. 


The time has not yet arrived, nor will it ever, when any pilot may complacently rest his oars and 
Employment contracts must be negotiated; the profession is still a hazardous one; 
there are many new and serious legislative problems just around the corner; and, very important, that 
In our travel up the 


say the job is done. 


which we have already gained may be quickly lost if we are not ever watchful. 
hill of further achiev t there should be no room for hitch-hikers. 





In one of the Wagner Act cases, the Supreme Court of the United States defines the purpose of 
It is quoted here as a tribute and a vindication of the charter 
Here is 
the expression of the highest seat of reason and logic in the country on the subject of organizing for mutual 


unions in clear and concise language. 
members of ALPA, and for the better understanding of those who missed our earlier struggles. 


protection. 
“Long ago we stated the reason for labor organizations. 


ers opportunity to deal on an equality with their employer.” 





Our older mem- 
bers will remember those hectic days of 1930 and 1931 when the pilots’ salaries and flying hours were the 
target of the economy sharp-shooters. The order of the day was to stretch the hours and compress the 
ALPA literally grew up overnight, not as a 
promotion by outsiders, but as a result of the independent, spontaneous acts of the pilots themselves. 
The gains won through the sacrifices, the labor, and the sweat of the pilots of ’31 are the heritage of 
ALPA has from the 


We said that they were organized out of 
the necessities of the situation; that a single employee was helpless in dealing with an employer; that he 
was dependent ordinarily on his daily wage for the maintenance of himself and family; that if the 
employer refused to pay him the wages that he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to _leave the 
employ and resist arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union was essential to give our American work- 


that almost unbelievable work- 
ing conditions have contributed to 
the long list of American air 
crashes. It is also indicated that 
if present long working hours are 
maintained on the trans-Pacific 
runs, pilots will not be able to 
stand the strain on mind and 
nerve more than two years, with- 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 


D. O. C. Adopts 
New Regulations 
For Air Pilots 


It will be of interest to our 
members to learn that the Aero 
Medical Section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently 
made some very important deci- 
sions. They are: 











Quarterly Physicals Eliminated 





HERE IT IS AGAIN 





1—Eiimination of the quarterly 
physical examinations, 

2 — Regulations setting forth 
that examinations can be made 








Nef come the alibis and the inquiries. 


Not that they will be any consolation to the bereaved, not that they will disturb the mangled 


and frozen dead. 


It is only that alibis and explanations are the manner of men who are disturbed by a shocking 


event and want to demonstrate, after the facts, tha they feel badly about it all. 


Those nineteen people shattered on a mountainside in Utah are the first of the 1937-38 winter 


season’s procession of victims of aviation. Bex: 
No, that is unfair. Not to aviation, but to congressional neglect of aviation. 


At this time it is impossible to say exactly what caused the United Air Lines ship to crash 
If the inquiry follows the usual course, it will fade into a vague mum- 
It will not be, officially, the Government’s 


among the Ninta Mountains. 
bling about “pilot error,” and “unforeseen circumstances.” 
fault at all, only faintly the company’s fault, not in the slightest the plane maker’s fault. 


Nobody can say, nor will ever be able to prove, that the crash was avoidable, that proper safety 


precautions would have made it impossible. 


That’s why fat, insulated men in Washington are able to sleep of nights. 
Duri 


trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, chairman of the committee which was pelfing. 
the measure, flatly refused to bring it out on the floor. He is the author of a 
plained, in which the Government invested some $8,000,000. That system 
he pointed out, and he had no intention of superseding it with the McCarran-Crosser bill. 
No use to bother with details now. 


The Senator’s method has been tested. And as fog, ice, and the usual hazards of winter close 


in on the American aviation public, the test will become more . 
: (Courtesy Washington Herald) 





the closing days of the first session, Seventy-fifth Congress, the Washington Herald urged 
enactment of the MeCarran-Crosser bill which would put regulation of air travel for safety under con- 


up consideration of 


erent system, he ex- 
had a t to be tested 


only by regular examiners, au- 
thorized by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce to examine air line pi- 
lots. Examinations cannot be 
made by Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps flight surgeons??? (Will 
someone please explain why?) 
A list of the regular authorized 
medical examiners is as follows: 
Medical Examiners 
Los Angeles—Dr. Gowan. 
Long Beach—Dr. Hertzog. 
Oakland—Dr. Hoyt. 
San Diego—Dr. Durr. 
Denver—Dr. Mumey. 
Washington—Dr. Jarman. 
Miami—Dr. Greene. 
St. Petersburg—Dr. McConnell. 
Atlanta—Dr. Moncrief. 
Savannah—Dr. Pinholster. 
*| Chicago—Dr. Fenwick. 
New Orleans—Dr. Cole. 
Boston—Dr. Cruff. 
Detroit—Dr. Brachman. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
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reau of Air Commerce close the airport to scheduled air- 
line operations. The Bureau hems and haws, stalls for 
time. 


In all the hullabaloo raised about the airport in the 
last two years, it seems to us that the main issue has been 
overlooked. Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, thinks Washington has a good airport. He 
testified so at a Congressional hearing this year. He can’t 
understand what the fuss is all about. He even thought 
the President would sign the futile bill passed by the last 
Congress authorizing certain enlargements. He is not in- 
clined to close the airport because he thinks it’s all right. 


Perhaps the Air Line Pilots Association thinks the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce has the final word on Washington 
Airport. We regret to say that there is not a man in the 
entire Bureau, from the director down, who has the nerve 
or stamina to buck the Colonel’s position. 


The men in the Bureau know who is the key to the 
whole airport picture in Washington. The air line pilots 
ought to know who it is. For years the airlines have 
feared a transport crash at the doorstep of the nation’s 
capital. If it does come, what of the man who testified 
that the airport is safe and adequate? 


And well might we add, what of the man who is jug- 
‘gling airway aids to suit political purposes and exped- 
iencies? Could it be by any chance that airway aids are 
being located first where the political benefits are great- 
est? Could it be that a man sitting in the Assistant Sec- 
retary’s chair went against the recommendations of men 
in the Bureau who planned the location of aids where they 
are needed most for safety? Well may we ask, for we are 
ashamed for aviation’s sake that it is only too true. And 
there are men in the Bureau who know it is true, just as 
they know who is the key to Washington Airport. 


We are glad to see American Airlines take the lead 
and announce a transfer of its operations to Bolling Field. 
It is not easy for the airlines to do so. Here is an instance 
of the complete breakdown of the Bureau’s avowed claim 
for safety. Curious how the Department of Conimerce 
uses every political means at its command to jealously 
guard, no matter by what means, its “right’”’ to control air- 
line safety and regulations — and yet falls down com- 
pletely when the true test of safety arises. Perhaps it 
would be different if the Bureau’s own able men had the 
chance, just once, to exercise their own authority. 


a great interest. Am | 
afraid they are not alone in this| 
respect, but it is a matter well 
worth thorough investigation. 

The headlines were made. 

Kent Makes Headlines 

Beats all how these pilots get 
space when they are least looking 
for it. Pilot R. V. (Rocky) Kent, | 
had his name smeared all over the | 
paper the other day for his ability. 
The New York Herald Tribune 
Editorial section explains this 
much better than I can, so will 
refer you to it. 

Autos will always hold the rec- 
ord. 

The National Safety Council an- 


A Perfect Fit 




















A. S. Keim Jr., whose name we 
saw a few weeks ago mentioned 
as a hero by one of the world war 
flyers after his spectacular flight 
with 2nd pilot J. C. Adams, buys a 





Mary had a little plane; 
She learned to fly quite well 
But she took off into a telephone 
line 
And broke it all to—pieces. 


Newly married air hostess’ voice 
(over telephone): “Are you the 
game warden?” 

Warden: ‘‘Yes ma’am.”’ 

Voice: “I am thankful I have 
the right person at last. Would 
you mind suggesting some games 
for a children’s party?” 

Unfortunately, we have lost 
several members lately due to the 
approach of winter with its ac- 
companying ice, snow, and static 
thrown in for good measure. We 
moan the loss of these men and 
only hope that their trip West will 
bring forth a correction of some 
of the conditions that have existed 
these many winters past. A lit- 
tle thought to these men, let’s 
hope the B. A. C. entertains it, 
Let us deal with them each on 

the way West 
With a mercy that shall never fail, 
And lie down to our dreams with 

a conscience at rest, 

When they come to the end of 
their trail. 


Brain Storm 

Science has recently discovered 
the existence of waves in the hu- 
man brain. Apparently a brain 
storm IS more than a figure of 
speech. Yes, guess we have all 
seen a lot of mental cyclones. 
The new Push-Pull method. 
You all remember D 4, the pilot 
with the Zephyr 267? Yes you 
guessed it, Ralph Devore. Well, he 
is really growing hair. Just as 
true as I am sitting here doing 
my durnedest to scribble off a bit 
of news and foolishness combined, 
for the amusement and antagon- 


Hallgren, W. A.—A, A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 

Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C, A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 


Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel = 
Unemployed 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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CAPERTON SHELLS OUT TO J. P. — COPILOT HULETT SHOT IN — MEMPHIS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
er, Crosley by name, has put out 
, new type gadget which sort of 
massages the scalp by a sort of a 
push and pull method. This in 
tun grows hair. Personally, it 
would seem that the vacuum cre- 
ated just sort of sucks the hair 
thru. Well, it seems to work 
with friend Ralph, so should you 
se him going down the street 
with long curly hair, just realize 
that it has been years since he 
has enjoyed this pleasure, and 
please don’t encourage him to 
have it cut. Let him enjoy it. We 
all like new things you know. 


TEMPLETON IN ROLE OF 
INQUIRING REPORTER 
By PILOT JOHN S. TEMPLETON 
Council No. 19—A. A. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Since being stuck with this job 
at collecting the news, scandal and 
other data on the boys around 
Dallas and ‘‘Cowtown” I’ve re- 
gretted several times that I didn’t 
take a course in journalism at col- 
lege rather than so many courses 
in “Compusology.”” However, Ray 
Fortner, the well known fisher- 
man and author, has promised to 
enlighten me on the fine points of 
the journalistic and literary arts. 
So who knows, this column might 
amount to something yet. 





Fagin Moves 

A question has been raised by 
E. L. Sloniger and all the lads 
here as to whether Dick ‘Man 
Mountain” Fagin had to leave Dal- 
las or if Hollywood is going to use 
him as a glamour man. At any 
rate he has moved to the land of 
‘nilk and honey” and we wish 
him well. 

There has been quite a bit of 
“njun giving’? going on the stock- 
yard town, inasmuch as some of 
the flag “put-er-outers” want their 
apples back, After much polishing 
ad back slapping “King Fish” 
Francis gets the Texas Tech foot- 
ball trip and on arrival at De- 
toit bets two bucks, but not on 
the game. 

Cords vs. Cords 

First Gene Stotts buys a Cord, 
thn Henry (Hirsute) Meyers 
buys a Cord. Stotts must have one 
with more “umph” than Henry’s 
% a new one graces the Stotts 
garage. Now Henry steps out with 
agreen one. Repeating, green one 
— that would make Gene’s look 
lke the weather at St. Louis. Oh 
My! will it never stop? If only 
sme one could get (CAVU) Mc- 
(all in the race some used car 
dealer would have one more Buick, 
Nintage of 1930 complete with 
mttles, groans and rear seat ac- 
touterments. 

It isn’t the custom for a “wheel 
holder” to think, so in keeping 
vith the known rather than the 
nknown we will devote the rest 
if this mess to the I wonder why 
ys, or something. Anyway we 

















mvonder: 





Why?? 
Why T. J. Haire is building 
uch a big room on his house. 
Mould it be that he is patriotic and 
blans on taking from Collander, 
anada, their present honors. 
Why Robert W. Sanford, the 
fying Hellion from Beaumont, 
lidn’t move his dog house with 
tim on his last house hunting trek. 
Fur Coats from Neiman & Marcus 
ill do wonders they say. (Paid 
hivertisement. ) 
Why Jim “Pink Puss” Hay got 
fich a nickname. Some say that 
te got caught with two pair in a 
ker game in which the stakes 
aused embarrassment to the per- 
m that lost. 
Why Ernest Petteway invites 
eople out to see his house which 
Sunder construction. Must be the 
igh price of labor. 
Why Joe “Snow Storm” West- 
er always runs his boat aground 









































ma particular sandbar at Eagle 
‘ountain. It is sort of far from 
ther bank, eh, Joe! (verified by 
bob Rentz. ) 

Why Don Ogden and W. W. 
tchell both date the same girl. 
ter many questions when they 














(Don and Mitch) were under the 
influence of — censored — we 
found out that the lovely bit of 
femininity’s name was Lou. 

We have racked our brains and 
torn our hair (if any) and have 
not until yet found out—why is a 
meteorologist. 


PRE BALL HAS 
APPENDECTOMY 


By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Council’s columnist comments 
concerning calculations, caused 
copilot complaint. Claims corres- 
pondent cheated circumference 
considerable, causing chagrin. 











tion. It’s another boy. So last year 
there were two to grassel with the 
lawn and now there are three. 
Charley get you a good, grass cut- 
ting, lawn mower to make it easy 
on the Mrs. 


The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down 

The Merry - Go - Round Broke 
Down and Made the Darndest 
Sounds. State Fair, Taint Fair, 
Nite Mare, Go Where, I Declare, 
Don’t Dare, Their Share and I'll 
Swear. This gives you a gentle 
idea of the sounds that are going 
round and round. The East End 
has been a two-man run for sev- 
eral years. Everything was just 
ducky. They liked the run and the 
rest of the gang said they could 
keep it. But the dear old Post 





table and starts to do something 
or other when it slips off the 
table, hits the fioor hammer first, 
lets go like a three-pounder and 
sends the bullet right up through 
Lewis ... right through .. . right 
through that place that a pilot 
squirms when he’s squirming. 
When the smoke cleared away, 
there was Lewis passed out cold 
and Chief Wahoo Vine trying to 
hold him up. When all the on- 
lookers got out from under the 
tables and chairs they got Lewis 
over to the couch and Thompson,. 
the stewardess, blushingly ex- 
amined him to see just what did 
happen. Luckily the bullet just. 
passed through six or eight inches 
of what the newspapers modestly 
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“Many a Truth 


Is Spoken in Jest” 








Careless ceiling count comes crop- 
per. Commentator cautiously con- 
tinues cryptic conversations con- 
cerning ‘cracker’ councilmen. Case 
closed. 


Pre Ball Appendectomizes 


In other words in the last issue 
Pre Ball’s weight and height were 
a little shy. Pre weight 134, height 
5 ft. 6% in. that is before they 
rushed him to the hospital. This 
tail wind fever must be getting 
around. Pre went to the Doctor’s 
about noon, he advised an appen- 
dectomy; Pre said when? Dr. said, 
be at hospital at three and the 
appendix were in alcohol by four. 
That just goes to show you how 
determined some people can be. 
You walk into a Doctor’s office to 
say Ahh and while saying it they 
yank your appendix. This modern 
age. Well Pre is now rapidly on 
the mend and is feeling just fine. 
I know he’s OK ’cause I heard him 
tell about the nurse. Seems that 
nursey looked at Pre then looked 
at Mrs. Ball and said, “Why don’t 
you divorce this kid and marry a 
man.” With that I thought they 
would have to shoot Pre down. He 
went to the ceiling and just as he 
was about to tell the nurse some 
of his manly achievements, she 
shoved the thermometer in his 
mouth and had one foot out of the 
door when she removed it. He’s 
getting along just fine. 

Another Boy for Dolson 

Charley Dolson is sitting on top 
of the world. His big lawn with all 
the shrubbery gets smaller each 
year. The grass cutting does not 
worry him in the least. You see, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dolson are celebrat- 
ing the arrival of the second sec- 








Office Department had a brain 
storm and figured out a schedule 
what am a schedule. It’s a cross 
between a Channel Crossing, an 
Endurance Flight and nine holes 
of golf. The boys stood it as long 
as they could then they gave up 
and the rest are now giving in. 
All the pilots on the West leg are 
now accumulating five round trips 
on the east run and acting as co- 
pilot. Between all three evils they 
all are a very nice bunch of boys 
to stay away from. It’s got so bad 
I saw one fellow snap at his re- 
flection in a mirrow. Six months 
from now everything will be run- 
ning smoothly, I hope, I hope, I 
hope, I hope. 


IT’S NOT HOW YOU’RE 
SHOT, BUT WHERE THAT 
MAKES HEADLINES 


By PILOT C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





It’s really funny now that it’s 
over and it didn’t kill the boy. 
There was Hulett, named Louis 
P. Hulett on his birth certificate, 
but called Tarzan by his more in- 
timate friends because of his 
strapping physique, standing there 
in the pilot’s room getting ready 
to make out his flight plan to all 
the way up to that thar city of 
New York. Just what prompted 
Lewis to bring out his shootin’ 
irons you and I will never know. 
Maybe somebody made a crack 
about some of the estimates he 
was making or maybe he was just 
going to shoot up the joint in gen- 
eral. Anyway, Lewis pulls out his 
rod and bangs it down on the 





called the “hip,” but it’s just plain 
fanny to youse mugs. 
Headline Hunters 

But speaking of newspapers, 
Lewis and his hitherto unknown 
“hip” rated more footage on the 
front page of the local newspapers 
than the sinking of the Titanic. 
Which only goes to prove that if 
you shoot yourself in the right 
places you can make the news in 
any man’s town. All of which 
brings up the idea that the way 
to keep the next airplane accident 
(that is, of course, if we have an- 
other) out of the newspapers is to 
have a pilot go out and shoot him- 
self in the ear or some other suit- 
able place and crowd everything 
else out of the news. 

To Arm—Or Not to Arm 

Obviously, Big Dick from Bos- 
ton Hulett was carrying a round 
of ammunition in the chamber of 
his gun. There are two schools of 
thought along that line. One is to 
carry, and the other not to carry 
said round in said chamber of said 
gun. The tough eggs who carry 
them ready to kick off are headed 
by one farmer named J. S. Prysor, 
who still insists that he’s going to 
“get one of them guys if they ever 
try to steal his airplane.” But 
John has a little different prob- 
lem. He has to drive through some 
12 to 14 miles of wilderness from 
his ranch to the field, and there’s 
always the item of scaring away 
your creditors. However, the argu- 
ments for carrying those rods in 
the dormant stage far outweigh 
any others. I knew a guy once 
who let one get away from him in 
the cockpit and besides almost 
shooting off his foot, he almost 





shot away an instrument panel 
that would be tough for one guy 
to buy. I can’t tell you his name, 
but if I could twist my leg in the 
right position I’d give him a swift 
kick in the pants. But at that, it 
had its funny angle . . . when it 
was all over Sherman Willard was 
trying to stand up on the seat and 
fly that airplane something like 
you used to try to do in that 
country “office” on a cold frosty 
morning. 
Wood Hugs the Fuselage 

And as long as we’re having a 
truth party, did you ever hear that 
one about Don Wood while he was 
learning to fly, (presuming, of 
course, that he actually did learn 
to fly). One morning Don was up 
with his instructor with his safety 
belt loose when they hit a bad 
bump which tossed Don out of the 
cockpit into the bright sunlit 
morning. But sunbeams being 
particularly perishable that morn- 
ing, Don grabbed the closest sub- 
stantial thing to him which in this 
case was the tail of the airplane. 
Feeling some elephant step on the 
tail of his ship, the instructor 
looked around and there was Don, 
feet in flipper wires, flying suit in 
the rudder wires and arms about 
the fuselage as if it were Mammy, 
My Mammy. Since he was about to 
spin both of them in, the instruc- 
tor tried to get him to jump. But 
no such diet for Mr. Wood that 
morning. Not as long as he had 
his hands full of fabric and tub- 
ing. So there was nothing left to 
do but to try to land. This he did, 
and quite nobly too. And I want 
to certify here that Don was not 
hurt. That face he has is the same 
one he’s had since childhood. 

And so, there being no further 
killings for the present, this de- 
partment closes for the night. 


PILOT CAPERTON 
Takes Unto 
HIMSELF A WIFE 


The brothers hasten to extend 
best wishes, solicitations, congratu- 
lations, and all the rest, for suc- 
cess and happiness in the kitchen 
utensil throwing business, to Pilot 
Arthur Caperton, American Air- 
lines, and his copilot for life, 
Madge Draker, beautiful and tal- 
ented former San Antonio model. 

According to reports from their 
well-wishers, the couple were mar- 
ried in Newark, October 26. 

Ah, but is it not so, there are 
two sides to every story? In all 
life’s grim battles, whether it be 
for the hand of a fair lady, fame, 
gain or glory, there must be a 
loser. We have been told that a 
certain copilot in Memphis is feel- 
ing very low. 








“A mighty pain to love it is, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 
But of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain.” 


Better luck next time. 





Congratulations 


On September 15, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Clarke announced that 
their daughter, May Clarke, 28, 
movie actress and Stephen Ban- 
croft, air line pilot, had been mar- 
ried in Tijuana, Mexico. The ac- 
tress will forsake her movie career 
and go to Rio de Janeiro with her 
husband who is stationed in that 
city on the South American clip- 
per ship service. 

Pilot Don Phillips, American 
Airlines, was to be married in Cin- 
cinnati the early part of this 
month. On his wedding day he 
was grounded in Washington—but 
he arrived in Cincinnati in time 
for the ceremony two days later. 
His bride is Stewardess Virginia 
Paul. 

Another American Airlines’ pi- 
lot in line for congratulations is 
Kenneth R. Case. He and the new 
Mrs. Case are residing in River- 





side, Il. 
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WHY THE FLIGHT SURGEON? 


By CAPTAIN WALTER S. JENSEN, M. C. U. S. Army 


The much discussed question, 
“Why the Flight Surgeon?,” does 
not present itself as frequently 
now as was the case shortly after 
the entrance of the United States 
into the World War and the years 
immediately following the Armis- 
tice. It still, however, is a good 
question for argument in the 
minds of many, and presents itself 
quite frequently. The flight sur- 
geon’s status is an accepted fact 
and causes no moment for ques- 
tion in the minds of those familiar 
with the problems of Aviation 
Medicine. A brief history of Avia- 
tion Medicine and a review of 
some of its problems will aid in 
clearing the mist which seemingly, 
to the uninformed, enshrouds the 
Flight Surgeon. 

As far back as history takes us 
we find man has been attempting 
means of flying. Even our myth- 
ical legends have their aviators, 
but medicine evidently played no 
part in these early trials at flight. 

We find in mythical times, that 
Daedalus and Icarus escaped from 
their incarceration on the Island 
of Crete after having fashioned 
wings of wax and feathers; also 
that Icarus plunged into the sea 
because in his anxiety he had 
flown too close to the sun. 

It was not until Leonardo da 
Vinci, in the fifteenth century, 
built the first helicopter that the 
problem assumed any degree of 
seriousness. The machine was to 
be propelled by means of flapping 
wings, but this feat of engineering 
never assumed practical dimen- 
sions. Soon after da Vinci’s work, 
Francesco Lana conceived an idea 
of producing a vacuum sphere; 
however this idea reached no fur- 
ther than the paper on which it 
was sketched. 

Balloons 

During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, Cavalle exper- 
imented on the principle of the 
balloon. He filled soap bubbles 
with hydrogen and found that 
they floated higher and longer 
than ordinary bubbles. Working 
on this same principle two French 
paper manufacturers, Joseph and 
Stephen Montgolfier, constructed 
balloons of paper and filled them 
with hydrogen. This attempt was 
a failure because the gas escaped 
through the pores of the paper 
balloons. They then conceived 
the idea of lining these balloons 
with linen. From this time on 
they were more successful and on 
April 25, 1783, they succeeded in 
floating a balloon thirty-five feet 
in diameter which rose io a height 
of one thousand feet and travelled 
a mile before coming to earth. 

Up to the time of the balloon 
experiments, no one had been suc- 
cessful in sustaining himself in 
the air. In the same year of the 
aforementioned balloon flight, two 
other Frenchmen, De Rozier and 
the Marquis d’Arlendes, made the 
first balloon ascension attempted 
by man. 

As a résult, balloon construction 
advanced rapidly, and in 1794 we 
find them used in a practical way 
for purposes of observation by the 
French in the battle of Fleurus. 
They were again used in Africa 
in 1830, in Italy in 1862, and in 
1870 in the siege of Paris. In the 
United States the first use of bal- 
loons for military purposes was 
made by the Army of the Potomac 
during the Civil War. 

Heavier Than Air , 

In the development of the heav- 
ier-than-air craft, we recall Pro- 
fessor Langley’s first model which 
made its successful flight in 1894, 
and how in 1903 he launched the 
first man carrying machine, which 
plunged into the Potomac. In 
December of this same year, the 
Wright brothers made their mem- 
orable flight at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina. ’ 

Flight had been accomplished, 
but up to this time it had not as- 
sumed much of a practical aspect 
nor was there any indication that 
Medicine would assume any rela- 
tionship to this new mode of 





travel. 





The development of the airplane ; 
made slow progress, and at the| 
beginning of the World War it| 
was still in the experimental stage. | 
However, as early as 1910 the; 
Germans recognized that not all 
persons who were brave enough to 
fly would make good aviators. 
They realized that a special physi-| 
cal examination and physical ob-| 
servation of aviators was a neces-| 
sity. This, then, formed the first 
bond between aviation and medi- 
cine. 


Proper Selection of Aviators 


The British, French, and Ital-| 
ians were awakened by the experi- 
ences of war to the urgent neces- 
sity of proper selection and care 
of the aviator. During the latter) 
part of 1914 these nations desig- 
nated medical men to study the 
matter of physical defects, the ill- 
nesses and the accidents of their 
flying personnel. Probably this 
was the first real acknowledgment 
of Aviation Medicine and possibly 
these men were the first Flight) 
Surgeons. From statistics com- 
piled by these workers it was| 
found that of every hundred fiyers | 
killed, 90 per cent of the casual-| 
ties were due to their own physi-| 
cal or mental deficiencies; that 8 | 
per cent were killed because of| 
mechanical difficulty, and 2 per| 
cent were brought down by the | 
enemy. Of the 90 per cent, 60 
per cent were found to have met | 
death due directly to physical de-| 
fects. With the proper selection | 
and medical supervision, the Brit-| 
ish reduced the 90 per cent to 12) 
per cent within two years. The} 
Flight Surgeon had proven his| 
worth. | 

Preliminary work in Aviation | 
Medicine in the United States be-| 
gan in 1914. At this time the need | 
for a special physical examination | 
for the prospective flyer was real-| 
ized, as the general physical ex-| 
amination requirements 








for en-| 
trance into the Army were not| 
considered adequate. As an out- 
growth of this work the United 
States sent medical officers to 
France, Italy, and England with a/| 
view of further developing our Air| 
Medical Service. These men ben- | 
efited considerably by the work} 
which had been pioneered by the| 
Allies. 
The United States entered the| 
World War in April 1917. On) 
September 6, 1917, a Chief Sur-| 
geon was appointed for the Avia-| 
tion Section of the Signal Corps. | 
(Up to this time there was not an} 
organization known as the Air| 
Corps. ) 
Medical Research Board 


On September 26 of the same| 
year, a Medical Research Board | 
was appointed to investigate all| 
conditions which affected the phys- | 
ical efficiency of pilots; to insti-| 
tute and carry out at the Flying 
School or elsewhere such experi-| 
ments and tests which would de-| 
termine the ability of pilots to fiy| 
at high altitudes; to study appar-| 
atus for supplying oxygen during} 
high altitude flights, and in addi- 
tion, this Board was to act as a 
standing Medical Board for the 
consideration of all matters per- 
taining to the physical fitmess of 
pilots, 

School of Aviation Medicine 


As the work of this Board pro- 
gressed, the need for a laboratory 
became imperative. As a result, 
in January 1918, at Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, New York, we find 
the first laboratory completed and 
occupied. This later became 
known as the Air Service Medical 
Research Laboratory and School 
of the Flight Surgeon. Through a 
gradual metamorphosis, our pres- 
ent School of Aviation Medicine 
emerged. In February 1921, it 
was recognized as a Special Serv- 
ice School. The School of Avia- 
tion Medicine which took form at 
Mitchel Field was later moved to 
Brooks Field, and then to its 
present location, Randolph Field, 
Texas, 


|around activity of the School of 
| Aviation Medicine. 


| course alone. 


lit was not sufficient to test as to 


| was materially affected by an in- 
| crease 


The first course offered for the 
training of Flight Surgeons was 
given in 1919. At present the | 
School of Aviation Medicine gives 
two four-month courses yearly of 
intensive training for flight sur- 
geons. Incorporated in the four- 
month courses are also two six- 
week periods of practical instruc- 
tion for medical officers of the 
Reserve and National Guard, who 
had satisfactorily completed the 
Extension Course. Incidentally, 
this Extension Course is a year- 


To complete 
it requires about two years of 
correspondence work. At _ this 
writing about three hundred and 
fifty officers are enrolled in that 


Aviation Medicine was devel- 
oped through the efforts of the 
Medical Research Boards. Their 
findings provided material or 
formed the basis for many of our 
physical standards and specialized 
examinations and tests. 


For example, in the examina- 
tion of the eye it was found that 





good visual acuity alone, but also 
to test ocular muscle balance, as- | 
sociated movements, depth percep- | 
tion, binocular vision, color sense, | 
and the field of vision. To exam-! 
ine for certain abnormalities or| 
pathological conditions of the eye, | 
such instruments as the ophthal-; 
moscope, perimeter, Thorne rule, | 
Maddox rod and prism, Tangent | 
curtain, and the Dolman Depth 
Perception Apparatus, were found 
necessary. Their use and inter- 
pretation of findings require spec- 
ial training. 


Among the specialized tests for 
the ear it was found that we must 
consider not only those which in- 
volve the auditory portion of this 
structure, but also the vestibular 
apparatus. Around the vestibular 
apparatus are developed the vari- 
ous examinations for determining | 
the normalcy of equilibrium. 
Aside from adding the special-| 
ized tests mentioned for the eye| 
and ear examination, the general | 
physical examination has been 
made more thorough. A standard 
for physical requirements has been 
drawn up, which enables the exam- 
iners to select candidates as near 
the so-called normal as is possible. 


Effects of High Altitudes 


The selection of the pilot was 
the first problem of the Flight 
Surgeon. To this was soon added 
classification and care. Prolonged 
flights at high altitudes established | 
the fact that efficient performance 





in altitude. The results 
derived from experiments and re- 
search instituted by the Medical 
Research Board showed the detri- 
mental effects of high altitudes on 
the aviator, mainly the effects of 
oxygen want. This research intro- 
duced such instruments as the 
Low Pressure Chamber, the Oxy- 
gen Nitrogen Dilution Apparatus, 
and the Henderson & Pierce Re- 
breather. 

Tests made with the foregoing 
tended to show the subject’s reac- 
tions to low oxygen tension. The 
results were made the basis for 
altitude classification. They defi- 
nitely pointed out that individuals 
exposed to an atmosphere of low 
oxygen tension soon evidenced a 
loss of voluntary muscle coordina- 
tion and an inability to maintain 
attention. These tests further 
brought out the fact that individ- 
uals could be grouped into two 
classes. First, those whose psychic 
functions were first involved, and 
secondly, those in whom the symp- 
toms of circulatory failure were 
the first signs of trouble. The 
former are known as the “non- 
fainting type,” the latter as the 
“fainting type.” Although noth- 
ing more is made of this classifi- 
cation, the test has brought out 
the need for the use of oxygen in 
flights at high altitudes. 


The physiological aspect of 


FLAT SALARY 
Irks 


THE CHIEF 


There is a strong rumor afloat 
that the “Old Man” (President 
Behncke) is about to register a 
complaint with the Association 
Board of Directors that he will no 
longer be satisfied with a flat 
salary. 


When questioned on the matter 
recently, he said humorously, 
“Well, why not? I fly a great 
deal and I certainly have no use 
for the flat salary system of pay. 
Maybe it would be a good idea to 
compute my salary on the basis 
of base pay, hours and miles. 

Mr. Behncke’s travel log, cov- 
ering the brief period of two 
months since Congress adjourned, 
shows that he has traveled approx- 
imately 14,000 miles, having made 
round trips from Chicago to St. 
Paul, San Francisco and Denver, 
and two round trips to both Wash- 
ington and New York. This 
amounts to an average of 233 
miles traveled per day on special 
Association assignments in addi- 
tion to taking care of routine 
business. 











siderable knowledge and a better 
understanding of the results ob- 
tained from the procedure involv- 
ed in compensations for oxygen 
want. In fact, these early experi- 
ments with their findings are the 
bases for present research and 
have not been materially changed. 

In the selection of candidates 
much stress is placed on the psy- 
chological and the neuropsychiat- 
rical examination. It is important, 
among other factors, that a pilot 
have adequate perception, memory 
recall and associative thinking; 
adequate maintenance of equili- 
brium and orientation; a normal, 
average rapidity of learning and 
habit formation; adequate emo- 


tional response and control, and | 


ability to fix attention. 

A thorough neurological exami- 
nation is required which includes 
tests for sensory and motor dis- 
turbances, cranial nerve pathology, 
and disorders of muscle structure. 

Psychiatrically a thorough his- 
tory is obtained, both family and 
personal, searching for evidences 
of mental disease or instability. A 
classification is also made as to 





psychobiological constitution and 


HI SHERIDAN 
IS INJURED IN 
CAR ACCIDENT 


All of the members will be 
sorry to learn that the “Old Mags. 
tro” Apple - Cheek Sheridan wa; 
recently injured in an automobile 
accident. 

Pilot Sheridan is The Alp. 
LINE PILOT’S News-Correspond. 
ent-Extraordinary. He has ep. 
deared himself to all of our men. 
bers by perfecting the difficul 
but admirable style of expound. 
ing great gobs of truth with cut. 
ting -satire cleverly blended: with 
a superb and delicately timed 
sense of humor. 

Sheridan is a very human gor 
of a guy and we all wish him , 
quick and complete recovery. 


It would be interesting to learn 
from his clever pen all about his 
accident and his experiences jp 
one of our first class bone-say. 
ing establishments. 

How about it, Hi? 








IGNORANCE OF THE 
LAW EXCUSES NO MAN 
—OR DOES IT? 





On October 12 the Bureau of 
Air Commerce remitted a $500 
fine assessed a month ago against 
Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, of East. 
ern Air Lines, for a traffic viola. 
tion at the Washington airport, 
The fine was remitted, officials 
said, because Merrill said he was 
ignorant of the new rules. 

‘Ignorance of the law excuses 
no man; not that all men know the 
law, but because ’tis an excuse 
every man will plead, and no man 
can tell how to refute him.” 








Flight Surgeon, it at once becomes 
evident that Flight Surgeons must 
not only possess a knowledge of 
general medicine, but must be 
versed in the various specialities 
and the equipment which is used 
in the varied examinations. 

At first thought, it might appear 
that several specialists would be 
better able to handle the problems 
of Aviation Medicine, but on closer 
study it is apparent that a unifica- 
tion of these specialities and pro- 
cedures is necessary from the 
viewpoint of efficiency, as well as 
to provide a well rounded appre 
ciation of the physical and mental 
qualifications necessary in both the 
prospective. and qualified aviator. 


While Aviation Medicine has 


reaction types, and the individual’s | been developing and the Flight 
method of reality adjustment is Surgeon has been recognized asa 


estimated. 


of the Flight Surgeon. After his 
selection, it is important from the 
standpoint of efficiency that he be 
kept on a flying status. From a 
physical point of view the Flight 
Surgeon must not only care for the 
aviator during illness but he must 
so associate himself with their 
problems and activities as to pre- 
scribe prophylactic measures, both 
psychically and physically. This in 
itself involves an association with 
and a. broad-minded sympathetic 
appreciation of the problems which 
may be the outgrowth of the spe- 
cial duties involved in the various 
types of flying. 
Flight Surgeons Should Fly 


These problems involve consid- 
erable research and experimental 
work, and as these problems are 
the outgrowth of the various types 
of flying their solution involves 
and necessitates regular and fre- 
quent flying on the part of all 
Flight Surgeons on duty with the 
Air Corps. 

At the present time, over fifty 
important research projects have 
been instituted and are being 
studied at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, 
and at the Physiologic Research 
Laboratory, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, with the co-operation of the 
Flight Surgeons stationed at the 
various Air Corps stations. 


Reviewing both the research 








lowered oxygen has added con- 


and practical problems of the 
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necessity in the Army, civilian 


The selection of the candidate | aviation has not been at a stand- 
presents but one of the problems | still as regards this specialty. The 


Department of Commerce has 
recognized the necessity of strict, 
qualified medical supervision of 
both trainee and pilot. Conse 
quently, Flight Surgeons have 
been appointed throughout the 
United States by the Department 
of Commerce, 


sion Course. 
Reasons for the Flight Surgeon 


Therefore, 
have the Flight Surgeon— 


rect outgrowth of the developmen 
of Aviation Medicine. 


comprehensive understanding co! 


qualifications of candidates maj 
be obtained for the purpose of de 


training. 
maintenance of the aviator. 
4. Because necessity, both mili 


Flight Surgeon. 


has problems both as to personne 
and equipment that can be solve 
only by qualified Flight Surgeons 
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the majority of 
whom are graduates of the School 
of Aviation Medicine or have com- 
pleted the Flight Surgeons Exter- 


to summarize, we 


1. Because this specialty is a di- 
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AIRPORTS 


HICAGO 

To Chicago’s Municipal Airport, 
» October 17, flew a Federal 
ommittee of aviation experts, 
saking a tour of airports and 
wher aviation facilities to de- 
brmine What part the Works 
Progress Administration should 
play in the development of United 
tates airways. Included in the in- 
pied party were Maj. Lothar 
Smith, War Department observer; 
ol. Sumpter Smith, chief aero 
ngineer of the WPA; A. B. Mc- 
(Cullen, chief of the airport section 
§ the Department of Commerce, 
nd Maj. C. A. McElvaine of the 
ymy air corps. At the controls 
pf the plane was Capt. John Hil- 
ery, U. S. A. 

Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in landing because of a 
stiff cross wind and the limitations 
of the field. 


Said Merrill C. Meigs, chairman 
pf the Chicago Aero Commission 
who witnessed the incident, “This 
was 2 striking lesson to our visit- 
ors as to the inadequacy of our 
present landing space.” 

City Makes Appeal 


Present to greet the visitors and 
make the city’s appeal for a new 
WPA grant of $4,500,000 were 
(scar Hewitt, commissioner of 
public works, and Walter Wright, 
tity superintendent of airports. 


Charles E. Miner, state WPA 
aiministrator, declared: “The 
WPA has before it a plan for de- 
velopment of the entire field. But 
to develop both sides of the field, 
with the bisecting tracks still 
there, would be pretty much like 
building up two small airports in- 
stead of concentrating on one 
large one.” 

According to Wright, the Fed- 
eral grant, if forthcoming, will be 
ued to eliminate the tracks and 
develop the north half of the field. 

*x* * * 


SALT LAKE CITY 


At Salt Lake City, where city 
and county commissioners were 
able to obtain nearly a million 
dollars in WPA funds, the follow- 
ing improvements have been made 
on the municipal airport: Three 
great runways designed to accom- 
modate the giant airliners now be- 
ing constructed and soon to be put 
in commercial operation. Each 
runway is equipped with new flush 
type landing lights, providing com- 
plete ground illumination as well 
as sky beams to guide incoming 
planes. The lighting is the most 
modern to be found anywhere in 
the United States. The Bureau of 
Air Commerce has red neon mark- 
ers that are of special advantage 
in guiding the pilot through fog. 
These are at the north end of the 
north-south runway. Depth per- 
ception is one of the features of 
the new lighting facilities. 

Runways 

The north-south landing and 
takeoff- lane, which is used more 
than the other because of prevail- 
ing wind direction, has a concrete 
center 150 feet wide. Adjoining 
the runway are 50 foot gravel 
shoulders. The runway is 5,550 
feet long. The other two runways 
are of equal width and only 
ilightly shorter than the main run- 
way. They are surfaced with as- 
phaltic conerete with 50 foot 
gravel shoulders, the same as the 
main lane. (Will the opponents 
of an adequate airport for the 
tapital of the richest country in 
the world, please note the speci- 
fications of a real: airport?) 

One of the second lanes runs 
east and west across the field. The 
other runs northwest to southwest. 
at an angle of 27 degrees. These 
Were located after long study of 
air currents with a view of serving 
needs of pilots making landings 
and taking off the field. 

More Than 1,000 Acres 

A draining system has been in- 
stalled to remove all surface water 
a8 it accumulates and to increase 
safety features. The amount of 
stound in connection with the 
field includes more than 1,000 
acres, 600 of which are within the 


U.A.L. Adopts Minimum Guarantee for Winter Months 


According to United officials, the new method of pay is NOT a flat salary system. 
Companies must abide by Air Mail Law which 
National Labor Board Decision No. 83, wherein remuneration 

is determined by base pay, miles and hours 


On October 7, the public press 
was swamped with notices of a 
new salary system which has been 
put into effect by United Air 
Lines: 

For the enlightenment of all 
concerned as to the true facts of 
the situation, United Air Lines has 
not changed its system of comput- 
ing pilots’ pay and is complying 
with the mandate of the Federal 
law on the subject. United pilots’ 
pay is being computed on the basis 
of base pay, hours and miles, the 
same as it has always been. 

In Accordance with N. L. B. Scale 

The Association has been in- 
formed by United officials that 
they have no intention of disobey- 
ing the law. What they are con- 
templating is to continue to pay 
their pilots in accordance with the 
National Labor Board decision, 
but during the winter months if a 
pilot makes less than $650 per 
month the company is proposing 
to make up the difference between 
this minimum and what the pilot 
would actualy receive under the 
federally established scale. 

According to the New York 
Herald Tribune, Major R. W. 
Schroeder, vice president of Unit- 
ed in charge of operations, said 
that a similar system of guaran- 
teed flight pay would be put into 
effect by American Airlines, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., and probably by most of the 
other operators. He indicated that 
United’s experiment would con- 
tinue in force until next May 1, 
and that an analysis of the re- 
sults obtained might bring about 
its permanent adoption or that the 
company might go back to the old 
arrangement of base and flight 
pay with the advent of good 
weather and the virtual elimina- 
tion of trip cancellations. 

Present Method Fixed by Law 

This is indeed enlightening, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that 








no air line company that is a con- 
tractor to the United States Gov- 
ernment can change the present 
method of computing pilots’ pay 
because it happens to be regulated 
by a Federal Law. 

According to these news re- 
leases, which apparently emanated 
from air line publicity depart- 
ments, this new system will do 
away with the present method of 
computing pilots’ pay which had 
its origin in a decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Board after lengthy 
hearings had been held five years 
ago. 

Flat Salary Publicized as Cure-All 

This decision, known as Na- 
tional Labor Board Decision No. 
88, definitely outlines how pilots 
are to be paid and places a maxi- 
mum limitation on their working 
hours. It was incorporated in the 
Air Mail Law, June 12, 1934. 

Now we hear that certain op- 
erators are changing the mandate 
of Congress for a new system of 
pay which, according to reports, is 
supposed to be a sort of cure-all 
for all air line accidents. 

It is hard for the Pilots Asso- 
ciation to determine whether this 
is another super-colossal attempt 
with the whitewash brush or whe- 
ther it is a red herring to vindi- 
cate everyone from blame for the 
epidemic of accidents which has 
occurred on the airlines since the 
advent of instrument flying, and 
subtly put the blame on the pilot. 

There has always been a great 
deal of talk about flat salaries for 
pilots. In the opinion of the pilots, 
this propaganda is put out for a 
purpose, that purpose being a 
veiled implication that pilots fly 
through bad weather for the few 
extra dollars they might make. 
Anyone thoroughly familiar with 
the situation knows how ridiculous 
and untrue this is. 





Ground Control 
For a number of years, the 





makes mandatory 


question as to whether or not a 
schedule should be completed has 
been, for the most part, decided 
by ground control and it has been 
during these years that the worst 
epidemic of crashes in the history 
of air transportation has occurred. 
We are all familiar with what 
usually happens to a pilot who be- 
comes too “cautious” and doesn’t 
maintain a schedule - completed 
record equal to the other pilots on 
the run. Hence, competitive flying 
with all its attendant evils that go 
to make up the vicious circle. 


Pilots Have Been Pushed 


No one likes to see accidents 
happen but when they do happen 
it is only natural for everyone in 
positions of responsibility to get 
out from under themselves and 
place .the blame in such a way so 
that they will not be involved. 
Hence there has been coined the 
term “pilot error.” There have 
been elaborate denials that pilots 
have ever been pushed but we all 
know that in certain instances 
they have been pushed. We hear 
much about the present pay scale 
causing accidents. As a matter of 
fact the real cause of our acci- 
dents is the fact that the industry 
has been getting a little ahead of 
itself and depending too much on 
unreliable and inadequate aids to 
air navigation. There have also 
been structural failures, some of 
which are in the records of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, which 
has until recently been so ready 
to blame everything on the pilot. 

It is not necessary to bore our 
readers by going further into this 
but everyone can rest assured that 
this flat salary propaganda can be 
placed with the other excuses that 
have been invented for the con- 
sumption of the public to conceal 
the real causes of air line acci- 
dents. 





allow additional expansion of run- 
ways approximately 7,000 feet in 
length. Telephone poles north and 
west of the airport have been re- 
moved, making the field one of the 
most free from obstruction. 
* * * 
TWIN CITIES 
All Northwest passenger - mail 
planes, with one exception, now 
make Twin Cities stops only at 
Minneapolis. The exception is the 
daily arrival and departure in the 
trip from Chicago to Winnipeg 
via Fargo. Inadequacy of the mu- 
nicipal airport at St. Paul is the 
reason for the schedule alteration. 
zs * *& 


LOS ANGELES 


Fred D. Fagg, Jr., director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, re- 
cently announced that eventually 
Los Angeles air terminal will be 
transferred from Burbank and 
Glendale, Calif., to Mines Field, 
the municipal airport located to 
the south of Inglewood. 

According to Fagg, the Bureau 
is now installing beacons and land- 
ing aids at Mines Field. He indi- 
cated he considered the terrain 
surrounding the Inglewood field 
more favorable than that in the 
vicinity of Burbank and Glendale 
for commercial operations. 

* * * 
BALTIMORE 

Early in November the United 
States Terminal for the first trans- 
Atlantic air service to Bermuda 
will be moved from Port Washing- 
ton, L. IL. to the new municipal 
airport at Baltimore, Md. Regular 
flights will be scheduled from Bal- 
timore to Bermuda. TransAtlantic 
test flying operations for the 
United States, England and Ger- 
many will also move to Baltimore 
pending completion of North 
Beach in New York. 

* * * 
NEW YORK 

Incidentally, Mayor LaGuardia’s 

fond dreams of an air-base for 





boundary of the new field and will 


the transAtlantic tourists of the 


future are taking form at North 
Beach Airport. A force of 300 
WPA workers, with a battery of 
power shovels and trucks, are low- 
ering the Queens airport’s grade 
six feet, and remodeling and en- 
larging the runways. The present 
job includes construction of ap- 
proaches for a temporary bridge 
to Rikers Island, from which land 
will be taken to provide necessary 
fill for the airport. 

3 * * * 

JOLIET 


Government officials have an- 
nounced plans for a _ five-tower 
radio station at the Joliet Mu- 
nicipal Airport and the appoint- 
ment of a full-time weather ob- 


server. 
*=* 8 


KANSAS CITY 

The new 4-engined transport 
planes, which airlines propose to 
put in operation next spring, will 
not be allowed to land at the 
Kansas City airport unless run- 
ways adequate to accommodate 
them are constructed. 


“‘We made our position clear at 
a conference last June when we 
said the east-west runway would 
have to be lengthened or a new 
site suitable for landing and take- 
offs of the big ships provided,” a 
Bureau of Air Commerce official 
said. 

Kansas City some time ago vot- 
ed one million dollars for improv- 
ing the airport. 

* * * 


OMAHA 


Since November 18, 1935, the 
W. P. A. has spent $940,000 in 
improvements on Omaha’s mu- 
nicipal airport. Six thousand, 
seven hundred feet of runways al- 
ready have been completed and 
1,600 feet more will be finished 
by November 1. 

Roy Green, testing engineer, 
stated: “I am convinced that when 
our job is finished Omaha will 
have the finest set of runways of 
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WASHINGTON 
AIRPORT ROW 
CONTINUES 


A. A. Plans Transfer to 
Bolling Field 


(Courtesy “American Aviation”) 
The Bureau of Air Commerce 
conducted a secret conference on 
October 7 with airline operators, 
pilots and airport officials regard- 
ing the immediate future of Wash- 
ington-Hoover Airport. Purpose of 
the conference was to determine 
whether the restrictions now in 
effect should be continued, lifted 
in part, or extended. 

A. A. Plans Transfer 
Most important result was an- 
nouncement by American Airlines 
that it is planning to transfer its 
operations from Washing ton- 
Hoover Airport to the Army’s 
Bolling Field. 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines 
indicated that if American moves 
to Bolling, it will follow suit even 
though the present restrictions at 
Washington-Hoover do not effect 
-that line’s Boeing 247-D’s. 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, gen- 
eral manager at Eastern Air Lines, 
presented a petition signed by five 
of that line’s first pilots urging 
that restrictions confining opera- 
tions of Douglas DC-2’s to the 
long runway be lifted. 
Alpha Petition Represents 32 

Pilots 

Following this petition, David 
L. Behncke, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, read a pe- 
tition signed by 32 Eastern Air 
Line pilots, stating that they con- 
sidered the restrictions necessary 
and urging in the interests of 
safety that all airline operations 
be transferred to Bolling Field. 
Names of pilots were not given. 

Chief Pilot Neal of Penn Cen- 
tral stated that Penn Central 
pilots consider the present airport 
safe. Behncke then read a resolu- 
tion introduced at the 1936 Air 
Line Pilots Association convention 
by a representative of Penn Cen- 
tral, declaring the field unsafe. 

Behncke stated that the associa- 
tion will continue to insist that all 
operations be transferred to Boll- 
ing. 

Others present at the session 
were Howard P. Rough, assistant 
director of the Bureau; Ralph S. 
Damon, vice president operations, 
of American Airlines, and Sam 
Solomon, manager of Washington- 
Hoover Airport. 
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CONQUERING THE GREATEST AIR DANGER 


Air dangers are usually divided 
into two groups: those resulting 
from failure of the machine, and 
those resulting from failure of the 
crew. But there is a third group, 
and as time goes on this group 
tends to dominate. It is becoming 
of major importance on both mili- 
tary and civil aviation. During the 
past two years it has been respon- 
sible for the vast majority of air 
accidents. It is the danger of hid- 
den ground. 

The aeroplane, flying blind with- 
in clouds, fog or snow, hits a hill- 
side. It has happened with dread- 
ful frequency. And it is impossi- 
ble, if the full facts are borne in 
mind, to blame the pilot. It is 
equally impossible to blame the 
machine. The pilot is faced with 
two simultaneous problems: that 
of finding his way and that of 
avoiding high ground. And he may 
by a very small error in fixing his 
position, be lured into an accident. 


Critics say he ought to remain 
well above the clouds until he is 
certain he is clear of high ground. 
But when can he be certain? How 
long, if he is unaware of his posi-, 
tion, must he go on flying and} 
using up his fuel in the hope of 
learning his position before at- 
tempting to come down through 
the clouds? 

Blamed Pilots Without Full 

Knowledge 


The truth is that those who have 
blamed the pilots when aeroplanes 
have hit high ground, have blamed | 
them without full knowledge of | 
the conditions. They have appre- 
ciated how pleasant and safe it is 
to go up through clouds and fog 
and snow, but they have forgotten 
how dangerous it may be to come 
down through them again. Flying 
high in all weathers is, without 
doubt, the way in which hidden 
ground risks will eventually be 
eliminated from flying. But flying 
high in all weathers and staying 
high in all weathers is not yet 
practical. 


Dangers Increase with Speedier 
Aircraft 

Going up through clouds, fog or 
snow is easy enough. Coming down 
again through them is still a haz- 
ardous, uncertain and difficult pro- 
ceeding, even at a well-equipped 
airport. At a small airport without 
full equipment a safe descent 
through clouds, fog or snow may 
be impossible. And it is to be re- 
marked that with the increases in 
speed of aircraft, the dangers of 
hidden ground increase and so do 
the difficulties of bringing the 
aeroplane safely down through 
clouds, fog or snow. 

With one of the lightly loaded 
aeroplanes of the past, bearing 
perhaps only 10 lb. to the square 
foot, a balloon-like -descent was 
possible and if modern instru- 
ments and modern technique had 
been fitted to these machines, they 
might have been able to make 
blind landings. But modern ma- 
chines with wing loadings of 25 
lb. to the square foot and more 
differ markedly from the old 
types. Yet it is these machines 
which must be considered and for 
which blind landing systems must 
be devised. 

Pilot Must See Ground When 

“Flattening Out” 

Now much has been done in de- 
vising these systems. The equip- 
ment at Croydon Airport and at 
Heston Airport enables an air 
liner, appropriately equipped, to 
make a radio-controlled approach. 
It can be brought in with the aid 
of beam and marker beacons and 
directed over the aerodrome and 
informed of the exact position as 
it passes over the edge of the 
landing area. The method has 
been in use in Germany and it 
has earned a good reputation. But 
it is not claimed that an aeroplane 
can be landed by this system in 
conditions of no visibility. The 
pilot must be able to see the 
ground at the moment when flat- 
tening out becomes necessary. 

Nearly all devices for bringing 
aeroplanes to the ground in bad 





visibility demand that the pilot 


(Courtesy Handley Page Bulletin) 
shall see the ground for flattening 
out. An exception was the device 
tried at the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment, Farnborough, in which a 
small weight was suspended at a 
predetermined height under the 
aeroplane and gave the signal to 
the pilot to pull the stick back. 
But this device, so far as is known, 
was used only with one of those 
very lightly loaded, early types of 
aeroplane already mentioned. It 
would not have worked with a 
modern air liner or modern mili- 
tary aeroplane unless special pro- 
vision were made. 





The position reached by modern | 
bad visibility technique is this:) 
The aeroplane can be taken up| 
through the clouds, fog or snow | 
safely and can be flown above the | 
clouds or within the clouds. It can | 
be navigated above clouds and 
provided the airport and the air- 
craft have the equipment, it can | 
be guided down towards the sur- 
face of the aerodrome again. But 
before it touches the ground there 
must be an abrupt return to the 
old method of flying by eye. 

So everything in the battery of 
instruments is complete for bad 
weather flying except the instru- 
ment for making the actual land- 
ing. The dangers of hidden ground 
could be eliminated altogether, if 
that final move, that final contact 
with the ground, could be made} 
without the use of the pilot’s vis- 
ual judgment. 

Chief Danger 


It has been said that hidden 
ground has become flying’s chief 
danger. It has been shown that no 
aeroplane need fly so low as to 
risk hitting hidden ground pro- 
vided it can be landed blind. It has 
been shown that, except for the 
last few feet and the contact with 
the ground, it can be landed blind. 
It remains therefore to devise a 
scheme for dealing with those last 
few feet and that contact with the 
ground. 

No instrument can hope to give 
the necessary information and en- 
able the pilot te do the actual 
flattening out with any certainty. 
The readings of instruments are 
not delicate enough and the re- 
sponses of the pilot to their read- 
ings are not quick enough. Me- 
chanical devices for taking over 
control from the pilot and doing, 
the flattening out for him have 
not proved successful. Moreover 
pilots at the moment of landing 
dislike having the control of the 
aeroplane suddenly taken from 
them. Consequently instruments 
and mechanical devices both fail | 
to deal with this vital moment 
of landing the aeroplane. 

There is another way of deal- 
ing with it. It is the only way 
which seems likely to succeed. It 
consists in so designing the aero- 
plane itself that it can be per- 
mitted almost to take care of it- 
self during the final stage of the 
descent. In short the pilot, after 
being led in on his approach glide 
by wireless and brought close to 
the ground, must be able to pull| 
the stick gently back and to let} 
the aeroplane find its own way for | 
the last few feet to the ground. 

If it is to make this sort of| 
blind approach and blind landing, 
the aeroplane must be stable! 
laterally and it must be capable of | 
sinking through the air without 
dropping its nose and without too 
high a rate of descent. The dan- 
ger of a dropped nose is obvious. 
That attending the high rate of 
descent is equally so. If the aero- 
plane, after the pilot has pulled 
the stick back, has a high vertical 
rate of descent, then the impact 
on the ground will be excessive 
and severe, and the undercarriage 
will be unable to withstand it. 


Qualifications 

The necessary qualities in the 
aeroplane which is to be capable 
of making blind landings safely, 
of the form described above, 
therefore, are :— 

(a) Complete lateral stability at 
slow flying speeds. 

(b),A low sinking speed. 

(c) The ability to control glid- 
ing angle within reasonable limits 














|namic characteristics of the aero- 
| plane as to give the required con- 


| destination would base their cal- 


without affecting the minimum 
speed down the flight path. 

With these qualities, an aero- 
plane brought into an aerodrome 
by appropriate wireless apparatus, 
should be capable of landing 
safely. Obviously the conditions 
when an absolutely blind landing 
has to be made are exceptional. 
But it is only by providing for 
such conditions that one can guar- 
antee that the machine can be 
flown always in such a way as to 
avoid the dangers of hidden 
ground. 

Lateral Stability Necessary 

The solution of this problem 
should not be difficult to find, since 
at the present time devices exist 
which can so control the aerody- 


ditions of flight. 

Lateral stability, in the case of 
a blind landing, is essential, since 
the aircraft must approach the 





ground at its minimum flying} 
speed. There must be no chance, 
therefore of the occurrence of | 
|lateral instability during any| 


phase of the approach glide and| 
final landing of the aircraft and| 


| the pilot must be relieved from all | 


anxiety in this direction. | 
The solution to this particular! 


NEW ZEALAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out suffering definite ill effects. 

In this country, pilots’ flying 
hours were originally set by the 
Department of Commerce. How- 
ever, due to constant political 
changes in the Bureau and attend- 
ant confusion, nothing much has 
been done in the way of safe- 
guarding the pilots’ health through 
properly limiting his flying time. 
As a matter of fact, after the 
85-hour monthly limitation was 
established by the Congress of the 
United States, the Department of 
Commerce took it upon itself to 
raise the maximum for air line 
pilots to 100 hours per month. 

D. O. C, Increases Hours “to 

Increase Safety” 

When questioned on this by the 
Pilots Association, the Department 
explained that its limitation was 
“in the interest of safety’ and 
had nothing to do with working 
hours or economic features of the 
industry. WHAT COULD BE 
MORE RIDICULOUS THAN TO 
INCREASE FLYING HOURS 
FOR AIR LINE PILOTS “IN| 
THE INTEREST OF SAFETY?” 
Why was it necessary for the po- 
litically-controlled Bureau to in- 
ject all this confusion when a 
decision had already been reached 





D. O. C. Adopts 
New Regulations 
For Air Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1) 
St. Paul, Minneapolis—Dr, He, 
bolsheimer. 
Kansas City—Dr. Miller. 
St. Louis—Dr. Greene. 
Billings—Dr. Farr. 
Omaha—Dr. Tamisiea. 
Las Vegas—Dr. Balcom. 
Newark—Dr. Fink. 
Bismarck—Dr. Constans, 
Cincinnati—Dr. Kurz. 
Cleveland—Dr. Wright. 
Columbus—Dr. Witeberger. 
Portland—Dr, Riedel. 
Philadelphia—Dr. Allen. 
Memphis—Dr. Coors. 
Nashville—Dr. Hibbitts. 
Dallas—Dr. Hamilton. 
El Paso—Dr. Britton. 
Fort Worth—Dr. McKnight. 
Houston—Dr. Pratt. 
Salt Lake City—Dr. Skolfielq, 
Seattle—Dr. Firestone. 
Spokane—Dr. Kalez. 
Milwaukee—Dr. Light. 
Casper—Dr, McLellan. 
Doctors Cannot Act in Dual 
Capacity 
3—After the first of 1938 it Will 
be impossible for any flight sur. 
geon to act in a dual capacity, 








by the Aero Medical Association 


that is to represent both the com. 


problem is obtained by the correct | of the United States and made law | Pany and the Department of Con. 


use of wing tip slots which pro-, 
vide complete immunity from | 
lateral instability over the whole | 
flying range, and in fact even| 
when the aircraft as a whole is in| 
its completely stalled condition. 
Wing Flap 

The next problem is that of ob- 
taining the lowest possible for-; 
ward speed compatible with the| 
lowest possible rate of descent. 
The solution of this problem lies 
in the provision of some high lift 
device, and some form of wing 
flap immediately suggests itself as 
the most readily obtainable sys- 


|tem known at the moment. 


There are several forms of flap | 
system now in use and all of them | 
offer decided advantages over the 
plain wing, but in the case of the| 
completely blind landing, in the| 
conditions already defined, it is 
essential that the most efficient 
form of flap system should be 
used. | 

We have said before that this 
form of landing should take place! 


in two distinct and _ separate | 
phases: | 

(a) On receipt by the pilot of 
wireless information from the 


aerodrome of destination, the air- 
craft should be set on its approach 
glide with its flaps set down at the 
maximum condition, in order to 
produce the steepest possible glide. 
The officials at the aerodrome of 


culations on the all-up weight of 
the aircraft, which they would ob- 
tain from the aerodrome of de- 
parture, the gliding angle of the 
aircraft with engines off and flaps 
set at a given angle, and there- 
fore they would be able to decide 
exactly when the second phase of 
this special landing technique 
should commence—i. e., on reach- 
ing a given altitude at an exact 
known position on the outskirts of 
the aerodrome. 

(b) Orders would then be given 
to the pilot to adjust the flaps to 
the condition which would give 
the steepest rate of descent which 
the undercarriage could safely ab- 
sorb. This exact flap setting would 
be communicated to the pilot by 
the ground officials, so that the 
pilot himself would have nothing 
to consider beyond the actual set- 
ting of the aircraft controls and 
would rely entirely upon the ac- 
curacy of his instructions. 

It will be seen that in analys- 
ing the two separate phases of the 
landing process, unless a special 
form of flap is used, the actual 
flying speed of the aircraft down 
the glide path will probably vary 
considerably in the two condi- 
tions. 

In the first condition, the ap- 
proach glide, with the flaps set at 
their maximum deflection, a cer- 
tain minimum speed of flight 





would be obtained, together with 


by Congress? 

There is no question but what | 
American operators could learn 
quite a bit from New Zealand 
which has built up an enviable 


|safety record by seeing fit to fly 
jits air line pilots much less than 


is the practice in this country. 
BE THAT AS IT MAY; A 
FAIR QUESTION FOR MR. 


| JOHN Q. PUBLIC TO ASK IS— 


WHY, WHEN CONGRESS HAS 
ESTABLISHED A MONTHLY 
FLYING MAXIMUM OF 85 
HOURS FOR LINE PILOTS, IS 
IT NECESSARY FOR THE PI- 
LOTS TO CONTINUALLY 
POLICE THIS LAW WHEN 
EVERYONE KNOWS THAT 
STRICT ADHERENCE MEANS 
A DIRECT BENEFIT TO THE 
CARRIERS THROUGH IN- 





CREASED SAFETY IN AIR 
TRAVEL? 

(Read “Aviation in New 
Zealand and Australia” by 


John Williams, Page 8, Col. 4.) 














a high rate of descent. The secon 
phase, however, when the angle 
of the flaps has been sufficiently 
reduced to render the landing 
shock absorbable by the under- 
carriage, the maximum lift of the 
wing will also have been reduced, 
which will result in a higher flying 
speed down the flattened gliding 
path, and thus the hazards of the 
final landing would be consider- 
ably increased. It is felt, there- 
fore. that the slotted flap is par- 
ticularly suitable for this form of 
landing technique, since it has the 
peculiar quality of maintaining a 
constant maximum lift coefficient 
over a wide range of flap angle. 
Thus a wide change of angle of 
glide is possible with the slotted 
flap without altering the flying 
speed down the gliding path. 
Slotted Flap Preferable 

The great advantage, therefore, 
of the slotted flap is that the angle 
of the glide can be varied within 
wide limits without altering the 
flying speed of the aircraft on the 
glide path, whereas in the case of 
any other known flap system, any 
reduction in the gliding angle is 
accompanied by an increase in 
speed down the flight path. 

The above considerations are 
naturally based on the fact that 
the aircraft is not any time flying 
in the completely stalled case. 

With the use of a complete slot 
and slotted flap equipment, there- 
fore, in which control of the glid- 
ing angle for a constant flying 
speed is possible, it is considered 
that safe blind landings could be 
made with a guarantee that the 
aircraft would touch ground at a 
required point, the pilot relying 
solely upon instructions form the 
ground. 








merce. 

4—Hereafter it will be possibl, 
for an air line pilot to receive 
semi-annual renewal examinations 
from any authorized air lin eX- 
aminer, regardless of where a yj. 
lot is domiciled. This ruling has 
been long fought for by the Air 
Line Pilots Association, it being 
remembered that previously the 
Bureau could order a pilot to go 
to a certain doctor for his renewal 
examinations, ; 

The question as ‘to whether or 
not a D. O. C. medical examiner 
should be allowed to serve in a 
dual role, acting for both the D. 
O. C. and the companies is stil] 
the subject of a great deal of con- 
troversy. What the final opinion 
of the majority of the pilots will 
be on this remains very much an 
open question. It should be re- 
membered by all concerned that 
regardless of what is done in the 
field of air medicine, if injustices 
do occur, the Association will in- 
mediately request a hearing where 
the complaining pilot can be rep- 
resented both by medical and |e- 
gal counsel. 


A.F. of L. Again 


Selects Green 


Denver Convention Also Re- 
elects Morrison to Office 
of Secretary - Treasurer 
and Keeps 15 Vice Presi- 
dents on the Job for An- 
other Year. 


The delegates to the fifty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held at Denver, Colorado, re- 
affirmed in an emphatic manner 
their support of the administra- 
tive officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by re-electing 
them all for the ensuing year. 

William Green’s election a 
chief executive officer of the A. F. 
of L. was the thirteenth time he 
has been chosen for that office. He 
was named president by the Exee- 
utive Council on the death of 
Samuel Gompers in 1924 and was 
elected by the convention the fol- 
lowing year and at every convel- 
tion since. 

Frank Morrison, again chose! 
secretary-treasurer, will begin his 
forty-first year as an official of 
the Federation. He was first elect- 
ed secretary of the A. F. of L. in 
1896 and was re-elected to that 
office every year until 1935, when 
the Atlantic City convention, fol- 
lowing the merger of the offices of 
secretary and treasurer, unanl 
mously chose him for the newly 
created office of secretary-treas 
urer. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Seven 





AIR-TRACK, THE RADIO LANDING SYSTEM, 
TO BE TESTED BY LINE PILOTS 





Chief Contribution Is to Safety of Human Life. 


After nine years of develop- 
ment of instrument landing in this 
country, a competent pilot jury is 
on to have its chance to try the 
case and make its decision. 

With the projected installation 
of Air-Track, the radio safe land- 

g system, on two of the country’s 
lading airports, line pilots, 
who, after all, are the persons 
most concerned with instrument 
landing, will begin to pile up 
“pilot experience in service tests”. 
Qut of these tests, to be conducted 
in regular service and under ac- 
tual airline operating conditions, 
the first real service data will be- 
cme available. The Bureau of 
Air Commerce has been asked to 
cooperate in these tests in line 
with its avowed purpose of pro- 
noting the safety of air travel. 


air 


Test Pilots Have Done 
Demonstrating 


Neither the Bureau of Air Com- 
erce, pioneers in this develop- 
ment, the airlines, nor private de- 
velopment companies, have ever 
een able to do more than demon- 
trate that any instrument landing 
ystem will work. The pilots who 
nave flown these systems, who 
made “blind” or hooded 


Ave 


andings in these demonstrations, 
are few in number, and in most} 


cases, are not actually connected 
vith airlines or engaged in daily 
utine flying. They are not the 
pilots who “count” in the selec- 
1 of a commercial instrument 
nding system, but are usually 
found in the category of “test” or 
“experimental”’ pilots. 


The Air-Track is a further im- 
provement and commercial adap- 
tation by scientists formerly of 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
of the radio blind landing system 
viginally developed at the Bu- 
rau. Since 1933 when the econ- 


my program of the government | 


necessitated discontinuance of 
the Bureau’s instrument landing 
xperiments development, the 
Washington Institute of Tech- 


a 


nlogy has been continuing the de- | 


velopment and now has brought 
the familiar ‘“‘curved beam” sys- 
tem to the point where it is ready 


for service on the airlines. The 
same radio scientists who par- 
ticipated in the origination and 


levelopment of the system at the 
Bureau, joined the staff of the 
Washington Institute in 1933 and 
have been uninterruptedly engag- 
ed in instrument landing develop- 
ment for nine years. 


Fundamental Principles Correct 


The demonstrations at Newark 
Airport in 1932 and 1938, during 
which many completely “blind” 
landings were made, and subse- 
quent demonstrations and dupli- 
tate installation at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, revealed that the funda- 
hental principles of the Bureau’s 
ystem were sound and practical. 
The improvements made since that 
time by the Washington Institute 
of Technology have produced a 


landing system in all respects suit- 
able for airline use, and compar- 
able to the excellent flying instru- 
ments and equipment now found 


on the average airliner. These 
fundamental principles have been 
universally accepted as correct, 


and they have been the basis of 
‘irtually all the experimental work 


in this direction, here and abroad. 


Air-Track Equipment 


The Air-Track equipment is 


tomprised of three transmitters, 


and the whole system is contained 


Within the limits of the airport. 
The glide path and localizer trans- 
hitting equipment is portable, a 
host important feature, 


t0 a safe instrument landing in 


which 
Makes it possible to guide a pilot 


More Important to the Crew of the Air Liner 
Than to Anybody Else. 


For All Weather. 


By CHARLES E. PLANCK 


either direction on any runway, 
thus taking into account every 
wind and weather condition. The 
marker beacon, of a type familiar 
to all pilots, is permanently in- 
stalled at the approach end of the 
runway to be used. 

The runway localizer is ac- 
tually a miniature radio range 
beacon, of the double modulation 
visual type. This transmits two 





equipment, and, by means of a 
reed converter, the signals are ap- 
plied to the vertical needle in the 
Cross Pointer instrument. As the 
plane veers to the left or .right of 
the centerline of the localizer, the 
needle veers correspondingly to 
left and right. 

Thus, when the plane is flown 
in such a way that the two needles 





cross at right angles in the center 


Bureau of Air Commerce mini- 
mums exist, constantly present the 
air line pilot with new problems in 
every approach and landing. “‘Get- 
ting down through” is still the 
pilot’s biggest headache. 

Plans for the use of Air-Track 
include its use during every land- 
ing, good weather and bad, day- 
light and dark. In no other way 
will the air line pilot obtain ade- 
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Off coursé to left and below flight path. 
Off course to right and below flight path. 
On course and on flight path. 

On course and above flight path. 

On course and on flight path. 
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Marker beacon at end of runway, or edge of field, gives pilot audible signal. 
Air track equipment installed in trailer which can be placed at either end of any runway. 


Airport control tower containing monitor box which shows operation of air track. Operator 
is in two-way voice communication with pilot. 
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WHERE DO WE 
Get Our 


Pilots? 


By EDWARD G. BERN, 
American Airlines, Inc. 

“Where do the air lines get 
their pilots?” 

“How can I train myself for an 
air line pilot’s career?” 

If you were director of person- 
nel for one of the major air lines 
these two questions, through con- 
stant repetition, would become ex- 
tremely familiar. Fortunately, ac- 
cording to Victor Vernon, director 
of personnel for American Air- 
lines, Inc., the answers are easy. 
In fact, one answer will serve both 
questions: 

“Join the Army!” 

Army Furnishes 57% 

The youngster whose heart is 
fixed on a pilot’s career will find 
his greatest opportunity in the 
Army air corps, according to Ver- 
ron, for 63 per cent of all the 
pilots on American Airlines’ na- 
tion-wide system are service train- 
ed with nearly 56 per cent from 
the army alone. 

The reason for this, he explain- 
ed, is two-fold. First, army trained 
pilots have proved ideal material 
for air line work. Trained in dis- 
cipline and thoroughly versed in 
the fundamentals of flying, air 
corps officers are usually quick to 
get in step with transport require- 
ments. Too, the air lines provide 
an ideal opportunity for the army 
pilot whose term with the service 
is ended but who wants to keep 
active his flight training. 

Second is the almost prohibitive 
cost of private pilot training. No 
pilot can qualify for a second 
pilot’s position with an air line 
until he has amassed a minimum of 
1,000 hours actual flying exper- 
ience and the cost of buying this 
much time can be conservatively 
estimated at $10,000, or $10 per 
hour. Of course, it is not always 
necessary for the student pilot to 
actually expend this amount but 
unless he is fortunate in obtaining 
a private flying job soon after he 

















figure -of- eight patterns, 
overlap on four radial lines, thus 
defining four courses along which 
the intensity of each signal re- 
| ceived is the same. One of these 
courses is laid down along the run- 
way to be used. Each ‘figure-of- 
eight pattern carries a characteris- 
tic audio frequency modulation, 
thus making possible the differen- 
tiation of the signals received to 


the right and left of the center 
line. 


This localizer has a range of 10 
to 20 miles, according to the de- 
sire of the pilots using the system, 
and according to the local condi- 
tions. 

Glide Path 


Guidance in the vertical plane 
along a path clear of obstructions 
from a safe altitude to the ground 
is obtained by means of the glide 
path. This is, in effect, a curved 
radio beam, or “air-track”, down 
which the pilot flies at a safe glid- 
ing angle. The radiation pattern 
is established along a line of con- 
stant field intensity, and the trans- 
mitter is modulated at an audio 
frequency different from either of 
the frequencies used for the run- 
way localizer. 


The receiving equipment in the 
plane, weighing less than 19 
pounds, exclusive of connecting 
cables, and enclosed in a case 
measuring approximately 14” x 6” 
x 5”, picks up the glide path sig- 
nals, and applies them to the hori- 
zontal needle of the Cross Pointer 
instrument. When the airplane is 
on the proper line of constant field 
intensity, the needle registers at 
mid-seale, or on course. As the 
plane gets above this glide path 
the needle rises, or drops as the 
plane gets below. 


The localizer transmitter is re- 
ceived on the plane’s regular radio 








which | of the instrument, it is approach- 


ing the center of the runway, and 
descending along the proper track 
to the ground. 


Marker Beacon 


The marker beacon at the edge 
of the field, gives the pilot an au- 
dible or visual signal that he has 
crossed the edge of the field. On 
most airports, the plane would be 
at an altitude of about 25 to 50 
feet at this point, according to the 
adjustment of the glide path, and 
the landing thereafter becomes 
merely a matter of leveling off and 
settling. It has been pointed out, 
however, that weather which pre- 
vents adequate sight of the field 
from this altitude is so rare as to 
be practically non-existent. 


Air-Track engineers believe the 
ultimate ideal in large transport 
landing is the combination of the 
Air-Track with the robot pilot, 
and they have made preliminary 
plans for accomplishing this. Look- 
ing into the future they see almost 
100% mechanical landings, with a 
central traffic control official ac- 
tually taking control of aprpoach- 
ing planes at a distance of 15 or 
20 miles, and bringing them in 
without aid from the pilot, to a 
definite track on a large field. 


For Use During Every Landing 


Complete zero-zero conditions 
are not the only weather condi- 
tions for which the Air-Track has 
been designed. Many air line pilots, 
flying the demonstration equip- 
ment at the Washington Institute 
Laboratory at College Park, near 
Washington, have pointed out that 
the system marks a tremendous 
advance in air line flying even un- 
der conditions of the allowable 
minimums in effect today. The va- 
riety of conditions of vertical and 
lateral visibility existing at various 
fields along an air line even when 


quate training. In that way, he 
will never make an unusual land- 
ing, no matter what the weather. 


American practice in instrument 
flying is followed in the Cross 
Pointer instrument. The needles 
are “dampened” so that there is 
no jerky motion. Thé instrument 
gives a continuous indication, and 
no interpretation or calculation -is 
required. In all respects, the move- 
ments and indications of this in- 
strument are similar to those used 
by the American pilot in regular 
instrument flying. 


The economic aspect of instru- 
ment landing is of vast import- 
ance to air line operators and 
travelers. Eventually, the correct 
instrument landing system will 
make possible 100% schedule reg- 
ularity on air lines. That means 
that prospective travelers who now 
ignore air travel’ because of the 
very minor percentage of irregu- 
larity, and the regular air travel- 
ers who so frequently switch to 
other forms of transportation for 
the same reason, will increase tre- 
mendously in number. That in- 
crease will mean more planes, 
more personnel, more and perhaps 
larger airports, and new types of 
planes. 

Safety 


But the chief contribution of 
instrument landing is to safety of 
human life. It is more important 
today to the crew of the air liner 
than to anybody else. 





HAVE YOU? 


HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty certs. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 





standing. 


; gets his license the only way he 
can build up his time is to buy or 
beg it. 
Preliminary Training Survey 

. Thus, the logical answer is the 
air corps and the way this has 
worked out is shown in a survey 
of personnel records covering the 
260 first, second, chief and reserve 
pilots in America’s corps — the 
largest in the world. This survey 
analyzes preliminary training of 
pilots as follows: 


CS Serre 145 55.8 per cent 
Navy ........ 12 4.6 per cent 
ee 7 2.7 per cent 
Private ...... 96 36.9 per cent 


Preliminary training is specified 
because the pilot who comes to the 
air line is given a thorough course 
of advanced training, including at 
least two years service as a second 
pilot, before he is placed in com- 
mand of his own plane. 

It can safely be said that more 
time and money is necessary to 
train a student pilot from the time 
of his solo flight until he assumes 
his own command of a transport 
plane than it does to train a medi- 
cal student from his pre-medic 
days until he hangs out his own 
shingle and starts practice as a li- 
censed physician. 


PIGEONS CARRY 
NEWS ‘“‘AIR MAIL” 


The Hornell, N. Y. Evening 
Tribune has begun its novel “air- 
mail” news gathering service and 
its success now depends on the 
flapping wings of some 30 carrier 
pigeons. 

These swift birds, one of the 
first mediums of communication, 
have been trained to fly news 
from outlying correspondents to 
the Tribune roof. 

As a pigeon alights with its 
news dispatch clamped to a leg, 
an automatic signal flashes on the 
state editor’s desk, and the final 
lap of the service is completed by 
a copy boy. 
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AIR LINE PILOTS ASK FOR SAFETY REGULATION 
BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





(Continued from Page 1) 
delegation of regulatory powers to 
the Secretary of Commerce in 
connection with air safety runs 
counter to the general scheme of 
administrative government and de- 
parts from the precedents of the 
past. 

Why Make An Exception of Air 
Transportation? 

There is no reason that we 
know of why an exception should 
be made in -the case of air trans- 
portation. On the contrary, we 
believe that air transportation and 
the public are now beginning to 
and have suffered because of that 
early mistake, and that they will 
continue to suffer until it is recti- 
fied. 

The general purpose for which 
the Department of Commerce was 
organized was well defined in 1903 
and is expressed in Section 596 of 
Title 5 of the U. S. C. It reads 
as follows: 

“596. Powers and duties of de- 
partment. It shall be the province 
and duty of said department to 
foster, promote, and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, and fishery industries, and 
the transportation facilities of the 
United States; and to this end it 
shall be vested with jurisdiction 
and control of the departments, 
bureaus, offices, and branches of 
the public service hereinafter spec- 
ified, and with such other powers 
and duties as may be prescribed 
by law. (Feb. 14, 1903, c. 552, 
3, 32 Stat. 826.)” 

Principal F of D. O. C. 

We see that the principal func- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce is “to foster, promote, and 
develop” — commerce. It is the 
protagonist of business, just as the 
Labor Department is the protagon- 
ist of the wage-earner, and the 
Agricultural Department of the 
farmer. By their very charters, 
so to speak, these great Depart- 
ments of Government are commit- 
ted to fight for the. economic 
rights of the groups they repre- 
sent. 

Would you place the regulation 
of airline safety under the Secre- 
tary of Labor? Of course you 
would not. Yet, the Secretary of 
Labor, perhaps, has a_ greater 
claim to this function than the 
Secretary of Commerce, since 
safety regulation directly con- 
cerns the working conditions of 
the wage earners. 

Certain classes of industries are 
affected with what the courts 
choose to call a public interest. 
When this is so, such industries 
are regulated for the general good. 
Such regulation involves a curtail- 
ment of the freedom which private 
industry ordinarily enjoys. When 
the right of freedom of any person 
or group is restricted it is unnat- 
ural to expect them or any of their 
protagonists to accept such re- 
straints without argument. It is 
this very opposition, this lack of 
social responsibility which necessi- 
tates Government interference. 

Public, First Party in Interest 

The first party in inte~est in the 
regulation of commerce is the gen- 
eral public. Associated with the 
general public are the employeees 
who are interested in safe work- 
ing conditions. The first party in 
interest in the fostering, promo- 
tion, and development of com- 
merce is industry. If it is unethi- 
cal for an attorney to represent 
both litigants in a dispute, sure- 
ly it must be at least inadvisable 
for the Secretary of Commerce 
not only to represent both parties 
but to judge their relative rights. 
Such an unnatural position must 
prove to be, to say the least, em- 
barrassing, and the proper exer- 
cise of the one function must nec- 
essarily interfere with and hamper 
the exercise of the other. 

On the other hand the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is properly 
constituted and is specialized in 
the adjudication of the respective 











rights of common carriers and the 
public. 

A recent example of the princi- 
ple just enunciated is in the ma- 
chinery set up for the determina- 
tion of the relative rights of labor 
and management. Neither the La- 
bor Department nor the Commerce 
Department were given jurisdic- 
tion. Instead, Congress saw fit to 
establish an independent agency— 
the National Labor’ Relations 
Board. This conforms to estab- 
lished good practice, and 
trates the principle which we have 
tried to make clear. 

We reiterate to this committee 
what we have stated to numerous 
other committees in the past, that 
it is the considered opinion of the 
Air Line Pilots Association that 
the regulation of air line safety 
should be a function of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
not of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

* *& * 

After the presentation of the 
foregoing, we were subjected to a 
line of questioning that covered 
the whole gamut of air line leg- 
islation, future governmental pol- 
icy regarding safety, rates, certifi- 
cates of convenience and neces- 
sity, and all phases of control, and 
the relations and responsibilities 
of the various departments and 
agencies with respect to these 
many functions. 

Throughout we stuck to our 
theme, advocating the separation 
of regulatory functions from 
those which are purely promo- 
tional. Our choice of agencies 
was, for regulation, I. C. C., and 
for promotion, the Commerce De- 
partment. 

P. O. D. Should Be Classed 

As a Shipper 

The Post Office Department, we 
said, should be classed as a ship- 
per or a buyer of transportation 
and should not be given exclusive 
control of the scheduling of air- 
lines. The establishing of sched- 
ules must necessarily take into 
consideration the needs of all 
patrons of the service and the 


question of the relative import-| 
ance of the various classes of serv- | 


ice is for the Commission. 

Among the propositions which 
were advanced and upon which 
our views were sought were: 

1—Regulation by I. C. C. 

2 — Separate aviation commis- 
sion. 

3—A new Department of Avi- 
tion or Transportation in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. 

4 — Leaving all present func- 
tions where they are, giving to 
the I. C. C. such new duties as the 
granting of certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity and the fixing 
of rates. 

Our choice was, of course, the 
I. C. C.. To the third and fourth 
alternatives we were definitely op- 
posed. 

Separate Aviation Commission 

The separate aviation commis- 
sion runs a bad second to the I. 
C. C. for a number of reasons. A 
new independent agency would be 
practically devoid of the neces- 
sary experience and would require 
a shake-down period of a number 
of years before it would function 
as it ought. Almost all of the 
questions which confront such a 
commission are either judicial or 
legislative in nature. The reason- 
ableness of rates and safety regu- 
lations, compromises between pri- 
vate and public interests, these are 
the kind of questions such a com- 
mission must decide. Such mat- 
ters require judicial discretion of 
the highest order and it would be 
extremely dangerous to place such 
power in inexperienced hands. 
With no precedents to guide it, a 
new commission would have to 
learn from its mistakes—mistakes 
which might prove costly. 

Why Set Up a New Agency? 

Why set up a new agency when 
we already have one in existence 
which has been a going concern 
for 50 years? It would be as if, 





in a lesser degree of course, all 


illus- | 


the rules and precedents of cus- 
tomary law developed through the 
ages were suddenly destroyed, and 
new courts and judges without 
previous experience were called in 
to recreate a new common law. 
The I. C. C. at least has fifty 
years’ experience in transportation 
and it has no doubt established 
many fundamental principles 
which can be applied to air trans- 
portation with profit, enabling this 
newer system to avoid many of the 
pitfalls which have caused it so 
much grief in the past and will 
| continue to beset it until some sea- 
soned agency brings it succor. Air 
transportation can be no more sta- 
ble than the agency which regu- 
lates it. 

If a Department of Aviation or 
Transportation were created, it is 
contended that all judicial mat- 
ters would be handled by a board 
or commission within the Depart- 
ment, appeals from which would 
|be to the courts and not to the 
executive in charge. At first blush 
this sounds reasonable but in such 
case what would the secretary of 
this Department have to do other 
than to climb aboard a gravy train 
for four years? Presumably he 
would be required to “foster, pro- 
mote and develop” much as the 
Secretary of Commerce is sup- 
posed to do now. Undoubtedly 
he would reach for the power to 
promulgate in the first instance 
such rules or regulations as might 
be required, a function which is 
quasi - legislative in nature and 
which, as we have previously 
pointed out, would be in conflict 
with his promotional activities, We 
fail to see how the creation of a 
new executive department would 
materially improve the situation. 

Safety Transfer to I. C. C. 
Paramount 

Leaving all present functions 
where they are and giving to the 
I. C. C. such new duties as the 
granting of certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity and the fix- 
ing of rates would in our opinion 
serve only to further confuse the 
present unsatisfactory condition. 
Every time the Bureau of Air 
Commerce made a new safety reg- 
}ulation, some thirty air lines 
| would appeal to the I. C. C. for 
|new rates to take care of added 
cost. About the time these were 
adjusted the Post Office Depart- 
ment could, as it does now, take 
| off mail schedules here and add 
|new ones there without notice. 
| Again the airlines would be liti- 
gating their rates. In order that 
such scattered responsibilities 
might work smoothly it would be 
necessary to create some kind of 
a new coordinating agency, official 
|or unofficial, but which in any 
| event would be unique in our pres- 
|ent scheme of government. Such 
a set-up would be at best a make- 
shift. 

The coordinating agency would 
be called upon to decide differ- 
ences involving the authority of 
three or more equally powerful 
governmental agencies, not an 
easy task judging from the way 
they are now jealously fighting to 
retain their powers. 





Very Important Where Safety Is 
Regulated 

We do not subscribe to the 
proposition that it makes no dif- 
ference where safety is regulated, 
as has been publicly stated a num- 
ber of times by a representative of 
the airlines. If it is immaterial 
where safety is regulated it is 
equally immaterial where rates 
and certificates are dispensed, say 
for example, the Post Office De- 
partment. The one proposition 
suggests the other. Let the air- 
lines have the Post Office Depart- 
ment if it is so immaterial, but 
for safety give us the I. C. C. 

We still are of the opinion that 
the simplest and most logical so- 
lution is to place the responsibil- 
ity for all regulation of air trans- 
portation in one place, the I. C. C., 
and especially is it desirable to 
separate such regulations from all 
promotional activities, 








Aviation in New 
Zealand and 
Australia 


By JOHN WILLIAMS 


Because it seems U. S. pilots 
will be flying regularly across the 
Pacific to New Zealand before 
they will be across the Atlantic to 
Europe, a nutshell aviation low- 
down on New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia (jointly dubbed ANZAC in 
the World war as an abbreviation 
for Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps) may not be amiss. 

Ex-War Birds 

New Zealand’s two islands end 
to end make 1,000 miles. Popula- 
tion, 1% million, all white except 
82,000 aboriginal Maoris (Poly- 
nesians of higher culture than the 
Hawaiians). Comparatively, N. Z. 
is the most airminded empire 
country, having 2,000 miles of 
routes shared by four transport 
companies, which fly 200,000 miles 
annually, strictly government reg- 
ulated. N. Z. (touch wood) yet 
has to have her first transport ac- 
cident. Men behind the scenes are 
ex-war birds. Aviation controller 
is rugged, likeable Wing-Comman- 
der Thomas Martin Wilkes, who 
gets the U. S. Air Line Pilot regu- 
larly. 

Fly 60 Hours per Month 

Lately, because its attention 
had been drawn to the ALPA’S 
work in the U. S. for more safety 
in flying, the N. Z. press became 
aeroneurosis conscious and dug 
out that N. Z. pilots fly a maxi- 
mum of 60 hours monthly: 2 days 
on, 2 days off. Obviously, on ac- 
count of the country’s smallness, 
daily flight periods are short. 
Pilot’s seventh heaven. Already in 
league with the British ALPA, 
the N. Z. pilots undoubtedly will 
affiliate with the U. S. association, 
upon which the British is based. 

N. Z. is 1,200 miles across the 
fickle Tasman Sea from Austral- 
ia, which is the same size exactly 
as the U. S. A., though population 
is only 6% millions, all white with 
exception of 20,000 full blood and 
40,000 half caste aboriginals, who 
have aided and never killed many 
a lost pilot in the continent’s evil 
interior. There are 240 Aussie 
transport pilots, 800 private 
(mostly active aero club mem- 
bers). Over 18,000 miles of routes, 
the various companies pile up 
6,500,000 miles annually, accident 
rate almost nil. Unsubsidized 
planes fly a million miles annually 
more than the subsidized. 

Lockheads Most Desirable 

Like N. Z., Australia, long at 
the mercy of British monopoly, 
only two years ago admitted U. S. 
aircraft. Latest high speed U. S. 
transport types pepped up inter- 
state traffic. Lockheeds are pre- 
dicted to be most suitable for 
Aussie conditions, though DC2’s 
were first in. No snow in Austral- 
ia, rare local icing conditions 
which can be dodged, etc., make 
it world’s finest all year flying. 
Inclination is for all companies to 
merge (government regulated), 
and, as they merge, to attract 
shipping and other transport cap- 
ital. Aussie controller of aviation 
is Capt. Edgar C. Johnston, ex- 
war bird, who two years ago stud- 
oiusly toured the U. S. and Eu- 
rope, returned home U. S. minded, 
now is networking his continent 
with U.S. D.O.C. ideas, but with 
made in Australia European na- 
vigation aids. 


Spare Planes 

Australia already is operating 
the Singapore-Sydney section of 
the British empire network (they 
think of mails by the TON), busi- 
ness so brisk that service upped to 
twice weekly both ways. Shortly 
mail will go over at ordinary mail 
rates, that is, 14,000 miles Sydney 
to London, 5 cents the half ounce! 
Which is real air mail. Another 
angle: if a plane goes out of ac- 
tion, there’s a spare to take its 
place, which is little delay air mail. 
(Alameda please note). 

Australian offspring is the glam- 
orous goldfield’s flying in New 
Guinea. Over this small island, 27 
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GIANT AIR 


LINER CRASHE¥—— 
IN UTAH 


Killing 19 people, a giant aj 
liner crashed into Chalk Peak, 4 
miles east of Salt Lake City, (, 
tober 17. Pilot Earl D. Woodger; 
and Copilot John B. Adams wer, 
at the controls. 

Schroeder Blames Storm 

R. W. Schroeder, United 4; 
Lines Manager of Operations, ; 
quoted as stating that a storm 
caused the airliner to drift off ;; 
course and crash into the moun; 
ain peak. 

“A sudden, unexpected squal 
which developed north of th 
course, the occurrence and alof 
intensity of which would not }4 
predicted from the ground, is }, 
lieved to have attained the velo 
ity of a gale, estimated at 70 mile 
per hour. It is believed the squa| 
created a condition that probably 
made the pilot’s radio inoperative 
in which case he would have bee 
unaware of the drift which tool 
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him off the course,” he said. 
Seventeen Miles Off Course one 
A preliminary survey indicate - 
that the plane collided with highe 
terrain approximately 17 mila@™m A cros: 
south of the regular course, whild 


an press 
heading toward its scheduled des re 
tination, Salt Lake City. 

Copilot Adams was a loyal As 
sociation member since 1933. Pilot 
Woodgerd was a charter member 
of the Association and while no} 
actually affiliated at the time of 
his death, had expressed a desira 
just a few days before the accj 
dent to re-enter. 

Headquarters expresses the’ sor 
row and sympathy of the membe 
to the bereaved families in thei 
hour of great sorrow. 








transport pilots (mostly war birds 
keep 38 planes busy flying 1,500, 
000 miles annually. They are fly 
ing freighters because they lift 
between them, 22,000,000 pounds 
of cargo annually, which is almost 
10 times the total express carried 
by the entire PAA system! They 
lift everything from dredges and 
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horses and cows to butterflies fo Some! 
the American Museum of Natural The Se 
History. These boys, incidentally,MMs not do: 
were the last to see alive AmeliaMinsure re 


Earhart and Fred Noonan, who 
hopped off to their death from 
Lae, major New Guinea airport. 
Right now Australia is bubbling 
with rumors that U. S. investors 
aim to operate airlines within Aus- 
tralia. Recently, an American, a 
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Mr. S. F. Terry, said to be con-™™ed. “D 
nected with the N. Y. Nationalfitist bet 
City Bank and certain U. S. air-gfeir spe 
craft investors, took two U. Se reluc 
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light planes to Sydney, returned 
home after sizing up the air pros 
pects. This compelled empire ir- 
terests to openly declare in the 
press that they’d take care of all 
the flying to be done in Australia. 
So the mergers merged closer. 
Import Planes 
Indicative of the current avia- 
tion boom in Australia is the im- 
port of only 14 planes in 1933, 
yet 60 in 1936. This year, at pres 
ent rate, there’ll be 150 imported, 
many U.S. Also, Australia is go- 
ing into local mass production, 
particularly of U. S._ military 
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types, engines and planes. One H 
factory will be the largest under | 
the same roof in the empire of “A 
(which is another story). 

New Zealand will be joined to only 
the London-Sydney empire cheap ‘ Th 
mail service by an Anzac sul- tatip k, 
sidiary of Imperial Airways it dents. 
1938. This over water hop has hurled 
been flown umpteen times by A 
civilian pilots. The famed late@ notice 
Kingsford Smith & Ulm flew mails leewa: 
across it to show it could be done. Why 

culties 
OBSERVE NO. CARO- <-° 
LINA AIR MAIL WEEK @ There 

On October 12 a special cachet MH fixed. 
was issued by the Post Office De ee, 
partment for an air mail flight lave 
a part of the observance of North o> 
Carolina air mail week. The plane to try 
will make a special stop to pick MM ble. 
air mail that day at Kitty Hawk # mere); 


N. C., where the Wright brother’ 
made the first flight of a heavier 
than-air flying machine. 








